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VERGIL YESTERDAY, TODAY, AND FOREVER! 


When we approach a great work of literature like the 
Iliad, the Aeneid, or Paradise Lost, what do we find 
there? We find, in the first place, the expression, in 
memorable language, of a great man’s outlook on hu- 
man life and human experience, a fresh revelation and 
new insight into the beauty of the world arid the 
wonder of the heart of man. We find, secondly, that 
such a work gives us lasting pleasure of soul because 
it explores some phase of anal human experience 
that touches us personally. For, though written by a 
Greek or Roman or Englishman who lived hundreds or 
thousands of years ago, it transcends the merely indi- 
vidual and national, and, in Newman’s fine words, ‘gives 
utterance, as the voice of Nature herself, to that pain 
and weariness, yet hope of better things, which is the 
experience of her children in every time.’ Moreover, a 
great work of art has the precious property of express- 
ing these universa! truths, not abstractly, as in science 
or ‘philosophy, but concretely, and therefore with unique 
imaginative vividness and emotional power.? And. 
finally, it has the power of bringing home to us, with 
special force, a sense of human values. For its appeal 
is not to the intellect alone, but to the whole man, 
senses, imagination, emotion, and mind. 


If this is true, then we teachers of the Classics have 
more to do than merely teach the meaning of words 
and rules of grammar, or we shall deserve the rebuke: 


‘The hungry Sheep look up, and are not fed.’ 
Ours is a higher task and calling: to aid those who sit 
at our feet to become better human beings and better 
citizens, for this world and the next. And I dare say 
that no pagan author can help us to accomplish this 
task better than Vergil.3 For personality grows only by 
vital contact with personality; little minds are lifted up 
to greatness by association with those great men, from 
whom, though long dead, ‘there still emanates an 
emotion and spiritual elevation, educative in the highest 


sense, which no one can fail to experience who ap- 
proaches them with earnest purpose.’ 


Such a man was Vergil, one of those sovereign spirits 
who rule us from their tombs. In a world of war, he 
loved peace; in a world of bitter hatred and cruelty, he 
taught men love and pity. At a time when Roman 
virtus and pietas had almost perished from the earth, 
he incarnated these qualities in the hero of his epic. 
And, though today ‘the Rome of slaves hath perished, 
and the Rome of freemen holds her place,’ the Aeneid 
sull retains its uplifting and enlarging influence. For 
today the world is strangely like the world of Vergil’s 
day: love and hatred, hope and fear, pity and cruelty 
are still struggling for the mastery. Alecto, the Fiend 
of Discord, 1s once again ranging the earth. Today, as 
never before, poor stricken mankind lies wounded and 
bleeding by the roadside of life, pleading for sympathy 
and love. And where, apart from the Gospels, can we 
find more sympathy and love for mankind than in the 
heart of Vergil? 


Vergil does not appeal to young minds with the same 
immediacy as Homer, Horace, or Catullus. His utter- 
ance is indeed ‘the echo of a great soul,’ but that soul 
is shy and reticent, saying much in little and often by 
its silences. His song 1s one of those that tell of saddest 


thought, of pantings, and farewells, and sudden deaths. 


His subject is ‘man creating his own destiny, man. 
achieving some conscious community of aspiration, pa 
dreaming of the perfection of himself,’> and such a 
subject does not readily interest minds used to thrills 
and high adventure. And so, to make Vergil under- 
stood and loved, and become a friend for life, despite 
these handicaps, is a challenge to every teacher. But, as 
Socrates says toward the end of the Phaedo, ‘a man 
should bend all his efforts in this life to achieve wisdom 
and virtue, for the prize is fair and the hope great; it is 
a glorious venture, and we ought to croon such words 
over to ourselves as if they were magic charms.’ 
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The Aeneid is not a mere Romanized Iliad or Odys- 
sey. Aeneas is neither an Achilles nor an Odysseus, 
but a man with a mission, a pilgrim and wanderer— 
fato profugus—in search of a home. Unlike Achilles, 
Aeneas finds no joy in battle or bloodshed; unlike 
Odysseus, he does not return to his old home. Had he 
followed his own likes, he would rather have left his 
bones in Troy, or halted for good at one of the many 
stages of his long pilgrimage. But he followed a 
higher will: Italiam non sponte sequor. Though buf- 
feted on land and sea and thwarted by powers of earth 
and Heaven, he pushed ever on until his mission was 
accomplished : 

Tantae molis erat Romanam condere gentem. 

‘From Homer,’ Goethe once remarked, ‘I learn every 
day more clearly that, in our life here above ground, we 
have, properly speaking, to enact Hell.’ From the 
Aeneid also we learn that life is real, life is earnest; 
that life has a deadly serious pufpose which every man 
must fulfill with courage and devotion—and the help 
of Heaven. Today young people in America should be 
able to understand the austere character of Trojan 
Aeneas better than ever before. For millions of our 
boys have had to do much what Aeneas did: deny 
themselves, confront mountainous obstacles with iron 
resolution and courage, and push on until their mission 
was accomplished. Some of them have passed through 
a mystic experience like that of Aeneas in the Sixth 
Book, and come forth from the ordeal new men, with 
a deeper and truer vision of life than they would other- 
wise have had. They above all should be able to catch 
the undertones of that wonderful line which sums up 
so much of Vergil’s philosophy of life: 

sunt lacrimae rerum et mentem mortalia tangunt. 

The entire Aeneid centers about Aeneas and _ his 
mission. Other marvelous creatures there are, Dido and 
Camilla, Turnus and Mezentius, with whom Vergil 
meant us to sympathize. But he meant us to feel sym- 
pathy most of all for Aeneas, for his virtues and short- 
comings, his triumphs and his failures. His preeminent 
virtue is pietas: he is pins Aeneas, to the vast disgust of 
schoolboys down the years, who prefer a stormy Achilles 
and a reckless Turnus to a ‘pious, goody-goody’ Aeneas. 
But, as we know, this epithet means much more than 
they suspect; it expresses Vergil’s sense of values, his 
concept of the ideal Roman character. It denotes 
loyalty or devotion, the ‘steady fulfilment of duty to 
God and man’; but it connotes, as Henry well observes, 
‘tenderness and brotherly love to mankind, that same 
noble, generous, kindly, charitable, self-sacrificing feel- 
ing which is inculcated and set forward in every sent- 
ence of Christ’s preaching.’ 

Now, we may well ask, why did Vergil insist so 
strongly on this quality in his hero? Recall for a mo- 
ment the dark days in which Vergil lived. ‘In the 
jarring of factions,’ says W. Warde Fowler, ‘the cruelty 


and bloodshed of tyrants, and the luxurious self-indulg- 
ence of the last two generations, the voice of pietas had 
been silenced, the better instincts of humanity had gone 
down.” Romans, like Marius and Cinna, Sulla and 
Crassus, Caesar and Antony, had too often neglected 
the gods, the state, and their fellow men, and thought 
only of their own selfish interests. Now the time had 
come for Romans to repent and change their ways, or 
face disaster. For, as Ennius had said of old: 

Moribus antiquis res stat Romana _virisque. 
Voices of warning were raised. A few years after 
Actium, Livy began his History, which told of the men 
and manners which had made Rome great in days gone 
by; Horace’s Odes pointed the melancholy contrast be- 
tween the degenerate present and the heroic past; and 
Vergil began his tale of the Trojan man of destiny, 
who, wrestling with hostile gods, with fellow mortals, 
and with his own inner weaknesses, overcame them all 
by pietas and laid the firm foundations of the grandeur 
that would one day be Rome. “There,’ says Vergil in 
effect, ‘there is the type of character which made 
Rome. Go thou, Roman, and do likewise if Rome is to 
endure.’ 

We may find it hard at tumes to feel an interest, and 
to interest others, in the character of Aeneas. He 
seems, when compared with Achilles and Odysseus, so 
passive, so dull, so unhuman, a type rather than a 
creature of flesh and blood. But Romans did not find 
him uninteresting. If we look more closely, we shall 
find many human traits in Aeneas which bring him 
nearer to us. He is really a man of strong passions, but 
these passions he generally holds in leash. He is a man 
of deep emotions, but he does not wear his feelings on 
his sleeve. He never revolts, but he can be hasty or 
hesitant. Even his pietas is at first imperfect and almost 
breaks under the impact of misfortune. In the fighting 
at Troy he loses his sanity and self-control; in the 
storm at sea he nearly yields to despair; at Carthage he 
becomes entangled with Dido, sacrifices duty to plea- 
sure, and almost abandons his sacred mission; when his 
ships are burnt in Sicily, he feels the blow severely. And, 
as late as Book Ten, he gives way to mad grief and 
rage and lust for revenge. But, in the main, Aeneas 1s 
master of himself—mens immota manet. He may 
falter, but he does not fail; he stumbles, but he rises up 
and pushes on again. His broad shoulders are ever bent 
beneath their burden, now his aged father, now the 
fame and fortunes of his race: 

attollens umero famamque et fata nepotum. 
His tired eyes are fixed on the distant goal which, 
somehow, in Heaven’s good time, he shall reach: 

Per varios casus, per tot discrimina rerum 
tendimus in Latium... (1.205-6) 


One way of making the character of Aeneas mor 
appealing humanly is to compare him with the great 
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men in sacred and profane history who were charged 
with high missions, with Abraham and Moses, Wash- 
ington and Lincoln, or with outstanding men of our 
own days, like MacArthur or Churchill. “And the Lord 
said to Abram: go forth out of thy country, and from 
thy kindred, and out of thy father’s house, and come 
into the land I shall show thee. And I will make of 
thee a great nation.’ There is a mission like that of 
Aeneas, full of hazard and heartbreak. What hardships 
Abraham suffered, what discouragement and depres- 
sion he knew! But, with Heaven’s help, he accomplished 
the task. Washington, too, reminds us not a little of 
Trojan Aeneas. Like Aeneas, Washington was, to quote 
Rupert Hughes, ‘an infinitely pathetic, lonely figure. 
He was in no sense a god struck from the brow of 
Providence in full uniform. He was a poor struggler 
with infinite difficulties at a time when chaos groaned 
in a swoon of torment, from whose travail a nation was 
born and shaped amid cries of pain and writhings of 
uncertainty.’8 Like Aeneas, Washington was often per- 
plexed -and bewildered. But because, like Aeneas, Wash- 
ington was pietate insignis et armis, he created out of 
chaos a great nation and became one of the immortals. 
And, in our own days, when the armed might of Ger- 
many was about to fling itself against England, a great 
leader arose for his people and spoke words never to be 
forgotten: ‘Bearing ourselves humbly before God, but 
conscious that we serve an unfolding purpose, we are 
ready to defend our native land... If we can stand up 
to the enemy, all Europe may be free, and the life of 
the world may move forward into broad, sunlit pas- 
tures... Let us therefore brace ourselves to our duty, 
and so bear ourselves that men may say... “This was 
their finest hour.”’ Thus spoke Winston Churchill, 
and his words found a home in every freedom-loving 
heart. 

Such a leader was Aeneas. Over land and sea he 
fared with his people and household gods; with his 
blood and sweat and tears he found for them a home 
and lasting peace. His passion was not warfare, but the 
nobler arts of peace—paci imponere morem. He was 
a just man who kept faith even when his enemies broke 
their word; he was courteous and chivalrous, a strong 
contrast to the savage Mezentius and the violent 
Turnus. In a sense, he is the ancestor of the medieval 
Christian knight, more solemn, less gay than they, but 
equally sensitive to an ideal and devoted to a cause. In 
the end, Heaven blessed his pietas and made of him a 
great nation. For from him in time came the 

genus Latinum 


Albanique patres atque altae moenia Romae. 


Without Vergil we should all be the poorer. Down 
the years he has ever been, to men without number, 
what he was to Dante, a master and a guide. They 
found in him an anima natwraliter Christiana, one who, 
‘in the last hour before the fullness of time, fulfilled the 


measure of what was good in the ancient paganism as 
others fulfilled the measure of its evil.’? They recog- 
nized in him a great poet and prophet, who, in lan- 
guage which kindles the imagination and touches the 
heart, ‘made a picture of right living in which old 
human values and principles were preserved, and in 
which that which is Caesar's could be rendered unto 
Caesar, and unto God that which is God’s; what he left 
unsaid was Christianity’s say.’!0 


NOTES 


1This paper was read at the joint meeting of The American 
Classical League, The Philadelphia Classical Society, and The 
Philadelphia Classical Club held in Philadelphia, December 7 
and 8, 1945. 

2Cf. Sir Philip Sidney, Apology for Poetry: ‘the poet 
coupleth the general notion with the particular example. He 
gives a perfect picture, I say, for he yieldeth to the powers of 
the mind an image of that whereof the philosopher bestoweth 
but a wordish description, which doth neither strike, pierce, 
nor possess the sight of the soul so much as that other doth.’ 

3Vergil alone will not make us Christian humanists. For 
the old homelands of our western culture are not Greece and 
Rome alone, but Palestine as well. Cf. the excellent chapter vi 
of Sir R. W. Livingstone’s Greek Ideals and Modern Life 
(Cambridge, Mass., 1935) . 

4Werner Jaeger, Classical Philology and Humanism, in 
TAPA LXVII (1936), 371. 


SL. Abercrombie, The Epic [London, no date), p. 73. 

6J. Henry, Aeneidea (London and Edinburgh, 1873), I, 184. 

7W. Warde Fowler, The Religious Experience of the Roman 
People (London, 1922), p. 405. 

8Rupert Hughes, George Washington, the Rebel and Patriot 
(New York, 1927), p. 604. 

9T. Haecker, Virgil, Father of the West (New York, 1934), 
p- 14. 

10W. F. Jackson Knight, Roman Virgil (London, 1944), 
Pp: 

Francis A. SULLIVAN, S.J. 

ST. ANDREW-ON-HUDSON 
POUGHKEEPSIE, NEW YORK 


THE WORDS FOR ‘LOVE’ IN JOHN XXI. 15 ff 
Second Note 


In THE CLASSICAL WEEKLY for Dec. 10, 1945, p. 71 
I referred to a note by Professor Gildersleeve in his 
Justin Martyr, A. 15. 27. The note is: “Ayamay is a 
colder word than ¢g.Aciv and less intimate. The larger 
use in Christian writers is perhaps due to an avoidance of 
giAciv in the sense of “kissing”. The refinements of 
commentators on John 21. 15-17 seem hardly tenable 
when we remember that the Evangelist himself did not 
see the point, as Augustine notes (Civ. Dei 7. 11)’. 
This note aroused the learned wrath of Professor Benja- 


min B. Warfield of the Princeton Theological Seminary, 
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who devoted the issue of The Princeton Theological 
Review for April 1918 to an exhaustive study of these 
two words for ‘love’, and he thought his victory so com- 
lete that he dared to print: ‘B. L. Gildersleeve in that 
unfortunate edition of Justin Martyr which brought 
grief to all his admirers’. However, Professor Gilder- 
sleeve was absolutely right and Professor Warfield 
surely was wrong in this matter. ’Ayaray does not 
denote a more intimate and delicate sentiment than 
gureiv either in Classical or in Biblical Greek. The usual 
word for ‘love’ in early Greek is gideiv. Homer has 
that word in almost every Book in both poems, while 
he never has dyardéy in the Iliad, and but twice in the 
Odyssey; and in neither of these does it mean ‘love’. 
In Book XXI. 289, the insulting Antinous mocked the 
assumed beggar, Odysseus, for not being satisfied od 
dyamds that he sits in the presence of the suitors and 
hears their talk. And in Book XXIII. 214, the confused 
Penelope explains her cool reception of Odysseus 
b8'dydarnoa by fear that she was being deceived. 


Hesiod does not use the simple word dyazév a single 
time. 


This word is comparatively rare in Classical Greek, 
but if it has any favored meaning, it is ‘count yourself 
fortunate’. The verse quoted from Odyssey XXI just 
fits this meaning, and many other examples are found, 
from which I select these two: Lysias (Oration XII. 11) 
tells of the looting of his property by agents of the 
Thirty Tyrants, and how, when he begged that they 
leave a little, enough to pay his expenses as he left 
Athens, they told him ‘to count himself lucky’, 
dyarnoew, if he escaped, with his life’. 


The story is told about Phocion that when he and 
another were about to be put to death, he said to his 
weeping companion: ‘Are you not to count yourself 
fortunate, ov« dyads, in that you are to be executed 


along with Phocion?’ (Aelian, Var. Hist. XIII.41). 


It is only in Post-Classical Greek that dyamay 1s 
freely and almost exclusively used in the meaning ‘to 
love’. In the four Gospels it is used thus 65 times, 
while gAciv, not counting the times when it means 
‘to kiss’, is used only 18 times. It is hard, and I think 
impossible, to find any real difference in the use in 
the Gospels of these two words. 


Here are four examples from Post-Classical Greek 
where the identical meaning can hardly be questioned. 
Genesis XXXVII. 4: ‘Now Israel loved Joseph more 
than all his children’. Here the Septuagint has jydza. 
The next verse is: ‘And when his brethren saw that 
their father loved him more than all his brethren’. Here 
the Septuagint has éfiAe. The compelling proof of 
the same meaning in these two Greek verbs is the fact 
that the original Hebrew has the same verb in both 
passages. 


Aelian (Var. Hist. IX. 1), in praising Hiero of Syra- 
cuse, describes the complete harmony in which he lived 
with his brothers: ‘He lived with them without con- 
tention, loving, dyamyjoas, them much, and being loved, 
ftAnOeis, in turn by them’. The fact that he used the 
added phrase ‘in turn’, éy 76 pépe, shows that he made 
no distinction in the meaning of these two verbs. 


Luke XI.43 quotes the words of Jesus: “Woe unto 
you Pharisees!, for ye love the uppermost seats in the 
synagogues, and greetings in the markets’. Here the 
word for ‘love’ is a form of dyardw. 


Luke XX.46 quotes the words of Jesus: ‘Beware of 
the scribes, which love greetings in the markets, and 
the highest seats in the synagogues’. Here the word 
for ‘love’ is a form of guiAréw. 


Luke knew his native Greek too well to fumble here, 
and he used these two words as exact synonyms. 

The last example is from John, and it seems to me 
convincing and final. John XX.2: “The disciple whom 
Jesus loved’, 

John XXI.20: The disciple whom Jesus loved’, jydza. 
There can be no shift of meaning in this defining word. 


As to the charge that the edition of Justin Martyr 
brought grief to all of Professor Gildersleeve’s admirers, 
it seems to me as unfounded as the assumed distinction 
in the words for ‘love’. I have read the book many 
times and always with increased wonder at its wide 
and accurate learning, and the brilliant discussions of 
language and of literature, but it is far over the heads 
of the college students for whom the books in that 
Series were intended. However, that was a characteristic 
of all his writings and of his teachings: he aimed to 
set a very high standard and hoped that others would 
struggle to come up to him, as he would not descend 
to them. 

Joun A. Scott 
NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 


REVIEWS 


Springs of Hellas and other Essays. By T. R. 
Giover. With a memoir by S. G. Roberts. xv, + 
210 pages. (Cambridge, at the University Press; 
The Macmillan Company, New York, 1946) $2.75. 
This must be something like the twenty-fifth volume 

from the diligent and genial pen of the late T. R. 

Glover. It is a collection of nine unrelated essays of 

various interest and importance and will not affect one 

way or another the author’s reputation, which was at 
its peak, perhaps, a decade ago. Civilian reputations 
taper off quickly in a long war: cedunt armis togae. 


It is a volume of literary chitchat. The author ex- 
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hibits himself in his most engaging vein in describing 
Polybius at Rome. ‘Cicero among his Books’ is ex- 
cellent, also, but there are slips in it. By a ‘Quip of 
Quintilian’ he means, si vacet, ‘if you have nothing 
better to do’; it is an interesting small bit about read- 
ing second-rate authors. Perhaps the high spot is “The 
Welding of Mankind’, which shows the unity that runs 
through ancient civilization from Homer onwards 
through Plato, Alexander, Cicero, Vergil, and Caesar. 
The chapter on ‘Exiles’ deals with the factional life of 
Greek states. Least interesting to me were the first two 
chapters: ‘Springs of Hellas’ is a misleading caption; 
the theme is chiefly drinking-water; ‘Savages’ is the 
caption for a discourse on the northern barbarians as 


described by Herodotus, Xenophon, Strabo, and others. 


The essay entitled “The Mind of St. Paul’ hardly fits 
in with the rest of the book, though it would sound 
profound as a sermon, One point alone pricked my 
interest: Glover speaks of ‘the misadventure which 
ended in his long captivity at Caesarea and in Rome 
(195). It has long been my opinion that Paul had 
good legal advice and knew that by going to Rome in 
custody he placed himself in a position of immunity 
from Peter, who claimed the parish. It was his only 
safe way of making that visit. 


Since Glover is now being reviewed for the last time, 
a word about the man is not out of place. From the 
time that he came to Canada fifty years ago as pro- 
fessor at Queen’s University he was greatly honored 
here, especially by the Baptist denomination, which 
rarely has the privilege of welcoming a prophet from 
overseas who 1s of that faith. Soon ieee his arrival the 
University of Toronto also entertained him as a lec- 
turer. I recall distinctly, for I was an undergraduate at 
the time, that the intelligentsia turned out in throngs 
and overflowed the gymnasium. His subject was Pru- 
dentius, and well might have been Confucius, for all 
that the audience knew about it, but he was listened to 
with rapt attention. The principle of the unknown god 
(Acts 17.23), however, is applicable to most university 
public Jectures. 


Shortly before the war I was present at a dinner 
given in his honor. In the course of the conversation | 
happened to say that a certain scholar of our mutual 
acquaintance was a good grammarian. His retort was 
a snort of scorn, an audible snort. This gesture was 
typical of his disdain not only for grammar but also 
for archaeology, palacography, epigraphy, papyrology, 
and all the newer accessories of Classical scholarship. 
He could read German, but his tastes did not run in 
the direction of Paully-Wissowa-Kroll or Bursian. His 
footnotes in this volume, for example, are not above 
the range of the undergraduate. The researching scholar 
is to him ‘bronze-bowelled’ (107,144). 


In these pages there is no such impeccability as 


would justify disdain. A ‘jolly lot’ of books is clever as 
a version of festivam copiam (134,140), but the mean- 
ing is probably ‘a holiday abundance’. There is no 
textual problem in hortum in bibliotheca (131), nor 
does hortus in the context mean a vegetable garden 
(132); we need only assume that the library of the 
opulent Varro was in the form of a rectangular portico 
with a garden for lounging in the center. It is a plain 
mistranslation to represent Cicero as saying that he 
would prefer to sit in a garden chair with Atticus 
rather ‘than in the curule seat of the Roman magis- 
trate’ (135). A very little research would have saved 
the author the error of writing that papyrus rolls were 
‘made by glueing or pasting the plant’s leaves together’ 
(137). Nor, again, is it possible to demolish Epicurus 
or any other philosopher by making him look ridiculous 
for a moment (155). If Epicurus is asked what com- 
fort he could afford the suffering Andromache, why 
not ask John Stuart Mill what comfort he would have 
for King Lear? Philosophy and the art of the drama do 
not mix; ‘the real refutation of hedonism’ (156) is far 
from being so easy a task. 


The Secretary to the Press, who writes the memoir— 
an example of plurimum in minimo—is aware of the 
author’s prejudices. He styles him a ‘Cambridge 
Radical’, which must mean a Cambridge Reactionary. 
He also notes his distrust of Efficiency with a capital 
E. He quotes him as saying ‘the Cambridge College, 
in spite of imports and Ph.D.’s, research, and practical 
people, is still a nursery of culture and character.’ | 
doubt, however, whether this scorn was an unmixed 
emotion. Time marches on and it passes certain men by 
and they never like it. 


A recent graduate of Cambridge tells me of Glover’s 
popularity among undergraduates, and I know by ex- 
perience of his popularity among lay readers in Canada. 
Only recently I met with a eulogy of him by a smart 
journalist which was almost idolatrous. It was perhaps 
with this middle class of readers that his appeal was 
strongest, the sort of people who require a guide when 
they travel abroad and at home read books about books. 
To arouse the interest of these people and gain their 
friendship for the Classics 1s, of course, a valuable ser- 
vice and one that should never be interrupted, but it 
need not be spiced with contempt of research. We may 
therefore justifiably hope to have other Glovers, who 
will write as engagingly as he did and hold as many 
readers and at the same time shed a bit of glamor 
over the branches of study by which alone Classical 
scholarship makes its advances. If mathematics can be 
made attractive to the millions, the same can be done 
for the new Classical -ologies. Middlemen are indis- 


pensable for the prosperity of scholarship. 


Norman W. DeWitt 
UNIVERSITY OF TORONTO 
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Cicero und der Humanismus, By Watter RUEcc. 
xxxl, 139 pages. (Rhein-Verlag, Ziirich, 1946) 


10 francs (Swiss) 


The subtitle of this work Formale Untersuchungen 
iiber Petvarca und Erasmus indicates the restricted scope 
of the author's study of Ciceronian influence upon the 
humanistic movement. Following a foreword which 
sketches the historical development of Humanism in 
Germany, a brief discussion of the meaning of the word 
‘humanism’ forms an introduction to the main part of 
the volume, which is divided evenly between Petrarch 
and Erasmus. 


In defining the term ‘humanism’ Riiegg rejects both 
the narrow conception of the humanistic movement as 
the Wiederbelebung of antiquity as well as the broader 
definition of a humanist as a person to whom nothing 
human is alien. He regards Humanism as a fusion of 
these two forces. Nor is Humanism a synonym for 
Renaissance, though both emphasize the importance of 
the individual. The symbol of Petrarch’s humanistic 
attitude is the speech of Cicero in whose style is re- 
vealed its author's personality. 


So far as Petrarch is concerned Riiegg feels that the 
kernel of the whole problem of Humanism is found in 
Petrarch’s subjective attitude toward Cicero's prose 
style. As a focal point for his discussion the author 
uses six passages from Petrarch’s letters, in which the 
humanist describes his early reaction to Classical litera- 
ture and, in particular, his enthusiasm for Cicero. 
Petrarch’s delight in the qualities of dulcedo and 
sonoritas in Cicero's prose, even before he was old 
enough to understand its meaning, seems to Riiegg to 
show that Petrarch’s Humanismus scheint in einem 
affektiv-formalen Erlebnis akustischen Charakters zu 
bestehen. 


In contrast to the objective attitude of scholars of 
the Middle Ages, who found in Cicero’s works a 
happy hunting-ground for grammatical rules, points 
of syntax, rhetorical devices, etc., Petrarch’s interest 
was in the spirit of Cicero, which revealed itself in 
various modes of expression. Those who stressed the 
importance of artistic Classical dress rather than the 
humanistic form and thought should be called devotees 
of Classicism, not of Humanism. Significant to Riiegg 
is the fact that Petrarch’s prose style departs markedly 
from that of Cicero, whom he hails as his master and 
model. In this unwillingness to imitate slavishly 
Cicero’s style, Riiegg sees a desire on the part of 
Petrarch to express his own individuality in his writings, 
and in this desire he is imitating Cicero’s spirit instead 
of his literal form of expression. In his poetry, where 
Petrarch follows Vergil closely, he 1s showing himself a 
Classicist rather than a Humanist. 


Having made the statement that Humanism is more 
than a Revival of Antiquity, Classicism, Platonism, and 


the Renaissance (all of which elements are contained 
in it), the author proceeds to develop the theory that 
the additional element which Petrarch contributed to 
the movement was his recognition of a cultural and 
human ideal represented in an ancient author, 1. 
Cicero. This subjective attitude, as opposed to the 
objective point of view of scholars of the Middle Ages, 
is traced in Petrarch’s Dialogues and Letters. 


That Petrarch was influenced by Cicero is regarded 
as axiomatic, and the discussion of this subject is limited 
to an analysis of the exact way in which the influence 
was exerted. In dealing with Erasmus, however, Riiegg 
faced a different problem, since he had to prove that 
the writings of the sixteenth- -century scholar show 

marked indebtedness to the ancient author. Although 
Petrarch fell under the spell of Cicero’s melodious prose 
before he was old enough to understand the content, 
Erasmus did not really become interested in Cicero 
until he was twenty years old. From that time on, 
however, Cicero played an important part in his literary 
development. Riiegg discusses in some detail various 
works of Erasmus, pointing out the subjective hu- 
manistic attitude which he has shown to be charac- 
teristic of Petrarch’s prose writings. 


Although the reader may not agree with all of the 
conclusions reached, there is much food for thought 
in this volume. To this reviewer the first half of the 
book seemed less convincing than that part dealing 
with Erasmus. In particular the autobiographical pass- 
ages from Petrarch’s letters seemed overworked in the 
author's attempt to fit them into the theory with which 
he apparently started and which he was determined to 
develop regardless of the strain upon the evidence at 
hand. 

Dorotuy M. RoBaTHAN 
WELLESLEY COLLEGE 
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Un PO’ di greco moderno. Novi Ligure, Edizioni 
guide turistiche. 1941. 52 pp. (Il nuovo poliglotta, 
‘Logos’, 23). 


WENGER, LEopro.D. Canon in den rémischen Rechts- 
quellen und in den Papyri, eine Wortstudie. Vienna, 
Holder. 1942. 194 pp. (Akademie der Wissenschaften 
in Wien. Phil.-Hist. Klasse. Sitzungsberichte. 220. 
Bd., 2. Abh.). 


WuitNeEy, WILLIAM DwicHt. The _ roots, verb- 
forms, and primary derivatives of the Sanskrit lan- 
guage. Leipsic, Breitkopf. 1885, i.e, 1945. 250 pp. 
= indogermanischer Grammatiken, Bd. II, 
Anh. 
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